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New York F. P. A. Luncheons 


The dates for the 1930-31 series of luncheons 
in New York at the Hotel Astor are as follows: 


November 22, 1930 January $1, 1931 
December 6, 1930 February 14, 1931 
December 20, 1930 February 28, 1931 
January 3, 1931 March 14, 1931 
January 17, 1931 March 28, 1931 


April 11, 1931 


STALIN MEASURES 


SOVIET PROGRESS 


HE Sixteenth Congress of the Russian 

Communist party, which opened in 
Moscow on June 26, witnessed the defeat 
of Rykov, Tomsky and Uglanov, leaders 
of the Right Opposition, whose activities 
had been severely condemned by the party 
in November 1929, and the triumph of 
Joseph Stalin, Secretary-General of the 
party who, following Lenin’s death in 
1924, has sought to play the part of the 
master’s disciple and is today the virtual 
dictator of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. With Trotzky, leader of the 
Left Opposition, in exile, and the spokes- 
men of the Right in disgrace, Stalin can 
justly claim that “this is the first conven- 
tion where there is no organized oppo- 
sition.” 

In his capacity as Secretary-General, 
Stalin, on June 28, delivered a 7-hour 
report which was greeted with unprece- 
dented enthusiasm by the Congress, and 
approved by it on July 2. This report was 
devoted to three main topics—the interna- 
tional situation, the progress made by the 
Soviet Union since the Fifteenth Congress 
of the party, held in 1927, and a discus- 
sion of party affairs. Stalin depicted in 
dark colors the economic crisis which is 
now taking place in capitalistic countries. 
He pointed to revolts in various colonie&, 
and attributed them, not to Soviet propa- 
ganda, but to the misery created by for- 
eign exploitation. The “end of the post- 
war period of capitalist stabilization,” he 
assured his audience, must inevitably re- 
sult in sharpened international rivalry, 
which in turn will force wage earners to 
choose between revolution or a new war. 

Turning to the internal situation, Stalin 
stated that the Socialist system of national 
economy which “eliminates panics, creates 
employment and increases wages” com- 
pares more than favorably with the capi- 
talist system. During the past two years, 


he said, State industry had doubled, while 
private industry had decreased by one- 
fifth ; industrial production as a whole now 
represents 180 per cent of the pre-war 
level. The policy of “collectivization” has 
met with remarkable success, according to 
Stalin, in spite of opposition by prosperous 
peasants (kulaks) and pessimistic fore- 
casts by leaders of the Right Opposition. 
Figures for the spring sowing reveal that 
collective farms now occupy an area of 
32,338,000 hectares, thus surpassing the 
estimates of the Five-Year Plan for 1933. 
During the current year State and collec- 
tive farms together are expected to fur- 
nish 10 million tons of marketable grain, 
as compared with 6 million tons furnished 
by individual peasant farmers, and the 
government hopes to secure from 2 to 4 
million tons of grain for export.* The 
supply of meat and other commodities, 
however, is still unsatisfactory, and the 
transportation system has many features 
which Stalin did not hesitate to describe 
as “a positive disgrace.” The New Eco- 
nomic Policy, said Stalin, has not been 
abandoned, but has undergone a new de- 
velopment. The growth of private enter- 
prise is no longer to be permitted; private 
enterprise must be conquered, but not 
suddenly and violently eliminated. “To- 
day is the period of Socialist attack on the 
whole front.” 

The victory of socialism in the Soviet 
Union, however, may be won only as a 
result of the elimination of opposition 
both from the Right and from the Left. 
“The party demands from the leaders of 
the Right,” said Stalin, “that they recog- 
nize that between their line and the line 
of the party lies a deep abyss and that 
their line leads to restoration of capi- 
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talism. The party demands that they con- 
firm their declaration by their activity, 
otherwise it will continue a_ resolute 
struggle against them.” Uglanov and 
Tomsky acknowledged that they had been 
mistaken in taking too dark a view of the 
agrarian situation in March 1930. Rykov, 
president of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, admitted miscalculation on his 
part, but refused to admit that he or his 
associates represented “class enemies” or 
were inspired by anything save a desire 
to correct what they believed to be errors 
in party policy. On July 3 the Congress 
adopted a resolution stating that “the 
attitude of the Right Opposition is incom- 
patible with membership in the Commu- 
nist party”—a significant phrase which, 
at the Fifteenth Congress of the party, 
had sealed the fate of Trotzky and his 
associates, 

It is as yet impossible to determine 
whether Rykov, who alone of the present 
Right triumvirate holds a position of im- 
portance in the government and the coun- 
cils of the party, will suffer the fate of 
Trotzky, or whether Stalin, for reasons 
of expediency, will see fit to deal more 
magnanimously with a political opponent 
whom he possibly fears less. It becomes 
increasingly clear, however, that the Com- 
munist party brooks no deviations from 
the “party line,” by whatever motives 
these deviations may be inspired, and that 
Stalin, who has constituted himself the 
sole official interpreter of Leninism, is 
ready to maintain the “monolithic” unity 
of the party at all costs. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Holding a Quorum 


President Hoover’s message to the spe- 
cial session of the Senate, which convened 
July 7 to consider the London Naval 
Treaty, was at once an answer to big navy 
opponents and a defense of limitation by 
international agreement. The somewhat 
caustic reply to the critics contained noth- 
ing new and was necessarily confined to 
the same technical issues raised during 
the Senate committee hearings. In de- 
fending the principle of limitation, how- 
ever, the President underscored the one 
vital issue at stake and declared that the 
only alternative is a return to competition 
and international friction. 

The prospect for prompt ratification is 
by no means certain. Despite the fact 
that well over two-thirds of the full Senate 
favors the treaty, and despite the fact that 
more than the necessary quorum was 
present when the session opened, it is en- 
tirely possible that obstructionist tactics 
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may delay action until fall. If the ques- 
tion could be put to a vote at once, there 
would be no question of ratification. But 
the opposition has already revealed its 
method by starting discussion not of the 
treaty itself but of a resolution requesting 
the President to submit to the Senate all 
records of every kind touching even re- 
motely on the negotiations. Then, when 
the treaty itself comes up for discussion, 
Senator Johnson and his determined band 
of opponents are ready to talk to the ut- 
most limit, demanding separate discussion 
of each of the 28 articles, and to call for 
recess whenever a quorum is lacking. 
Passage of the treaty, therefore, depends 
entirely upon whether a minimum of 49 
senators can be kept in Washington until 
the business is disposed of. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


The Anglo-Iraq Treaty 

Iraq has made another advance toward 
independence from the tutelage exercised 
by Great Britain under the mandate sys- 
tem of the League of Nations. On June 
30 there was signed in Baghdad an Anglo- 
Iraq treaty making provision for a new 
relationship between trustee and protégé 
after Iraq’s admission to membership in 
the League of Nations. That event is ex- 
pected to take place in 1932. 

The mandate system of the League has 
been under fire in Syria and Palestine, 
where it has been charged that it has 
retarded the political development of the 
people. Iraq’s graduation from the posi- 
tion of a ward of the League to full mem- 
bership in that body may do something 
to modify the opinions of Near Eastern 
cynics. 

In 1924 Iraq succeeded in having a bi- 
lateral treaty with Great Britain substi- 
tuted for the draft mandate which the 
British government had at first intended 
to impose on it. This was the first im- 
portant step toward independence, since 
it placed Iraq in a position to bargain 
with the mandatory power. 

The terms of the new treaty, marking 
the second step, have not yet been pub- 
lished. It is believed, however, that it 
leaves the way clear for the creation of a 
conscript army for the defense of Iraq, 
and that when it has gone into effect Brit- 
ish advisers will actually become the ser- 
vants of the Iraq government rather than 
the arbiters of its destiny. Supplementary 
negotiations on financial and other mat- 
ters will have to be brought to a successful 
conclusion before the present treaty can 
be ratified. 

ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 
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